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pay-dirt, of which it then contains about one-tenth of a cubic foot. It is then placed at the bottom of a water-hole or convenient stream, and the dirt is thoroughly broken up with both hands, care being taken not to leave .any lumps of clay. As soon as the contents of the pan are reduced to the consistency of soft mud, the pan is grasped with both hands a little behind its greater diameter, inclined away from the operator, raised until the dirt is only just covered with water, and shaken sideways, while a slight oscillatory circular motion is also imparted to it. The mud and fine sand are soon •obtained in suspension in the water, and gradually pass over the far edge, which is lowered more and more, until little but the stones, coarse particles of sand, black sand, and gold is left. The larger stones lie on the top and are removed by hand. The final stage consists in lifting the pan with a little water in it, and by a movement of the wrist, something like that used in vanning, causing the material to be spread out by the water in a comet shape, in the angle of the pan. The separation of the gold is also sometimes effected by merely running the water round the angle of the pan. The " colours "— i.e., yellow specks of gold—are seen at the extreme head of the comet, and
Fig. 26.—Miner's Pan.
.Fig. 27.—Batea.
also occur in the succeeding inch or two, mixed with the black sand, while the quartz-sand forms the remainder of the tail and is scraped or washed off. The gold is separated from the black sand by (a) amalgamation with mercury, or (6) drying and blowing away the black sand, a wasteful process. Liquid amalgam is readily separated from sand, and the mercury is then driven off by heat (see below, p. 110).
The Batea (see Fig. 27) differs from the miner's pan in not having a flat bottom. It is of wood turned in a lathe, about 12 inches in diameter, conical, or more rarely basin-shaped, and about 1£ inches deep in the centre, so that the angle at the apex is about 150°. The gold collects at the lowest point and clings to the wooden surface under conditions when it would slide over
iron.
The batea consequently is more rapid and effective in obtaining a " prospect " than the pan, especially when the gold is fine, but is less frequently used in the United States and Australia. The best material for the batea is mahogany cut with the direction of the grain vertical to the surface?ii*j.4I\
